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| “I took to him no end!” answered 
A VALIANT IGNORANCE. oe eagerly. “I do hope you'll like 


Br MAST ANGELA DIOEEES. “T think I am pretty sure to like him,” 
Author of ‘* Cross Currents,” *‘ A Mist of Error,” ‘* Her In- 


heritance,” ‘A Social Success,” ‘‘ Kitty's Victim,” “An said Mrs. Romayne graciously. a 





Outstanding Debt,” etc., etc. remember hearing about him some time 
-_- ago—that he was quite one of the rising 
CHAPTER X, young men of the day. He was to have 


ALL the rooms in the house in Chelsea | been introduced to me then. I forget why 
were bright and pretty, and by no means it didn’t come off. There’s your coffee !” 
the least avi Wctive was the dining-room.| Julian took his cup with a word of 
The late breakfast-hour fixed by Mrs. | thanks and turned back to his chair; and 
Romayne, ‘‘just for the season,” as she his mother began again. 
said, gave plenty of time for the sun to, ‘Mr. Loring is a member of the 
find its way in at the windows; andon the Prince’s, I suppose?” she said. The 
morning following Julian’s dinner with | ‘‘Prince’s” was the name of the club 
Lord Garstin the sunshine was dancing on | at which Lord Garstin’s dinner had been 
the walls, and the soft, warm air floating | given. ‘I suppose you will want to be 
in at the open windows, as though the | setting up a club in no time, sir?” 
thunderstorm of the previous evening had| Julian laughed, and then replied some- 
cleared the air to some purpose. what eagerly and confidentially, as though 

The aspect of the two occupants of | in unconscious response to a certain invita- 
the room, as they faced one another across | tion in his mother’s tone. 
the dainty little breakfast-table, was in| ‘ Well, of course a fellow does want a 
perfect harmony with the brightness of| club, mother,” he said. ‘One feels it 
their surroundings. They had been laugh-| more and more, don’t you know! Of 
ing and talking after their usual fashion | course I should awfully like to belong to 
ever since they sat down; talking of the | the Prince’s.” 
party of the night before and of engagements | ‘‘ And why not?” responded his mother 
in the future; and finally reverting to | brightly, watching him rather narrowly 
Lord Garstin’s dinner and Marston Loring, | as she spoke. ‘Lord Garstin would put 
of whom Julian had already had a great | you up, I’ve no doubt, if I asked him.” 
deal to say. Julian’s eyes sparkled. 

“T have a kind of feeling that he and I| ‘It would be first-rate!” he exclaimed. 
are going to be chums, mother!” he said  “‘ Mother, it’s awfully jolly of you!” He 
as he carried his coffee-cup round the paused a moment and then continued 
table to her to be refilled. “I think he tentatively: ‘“ It would be rather expensive, 
took to me rather, do you know !” _you know. That's the only thing!” 

“That's a very surprising thing, isn’t “So I suppose!” answered his mother, 
it?” returned his mother, laughing. “And laughing. ‘Oh, you’re a very expensive 
you took to him? Well, if you must luxury altogether! However, I imagine 
pick up a chum, you couldn’t do it under another hundred a year would do?” Then 
better auspices than Lord Garstin’s.” as he broke into vehement demonstrations 
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of delight and gratitude, she added with 
another laugh which did not seem to ring 
quite true: “I don’t think you need ever 
run short of money !” 

There was a moment’s pause as Julian, 
the picture of glowing satisfaction, finished 
his breakfast, and then Mrs. Romayne rose. 

‘*What are you going to do this morn- 
ing?” she said. ‘ Read?” 

Julian glanced out of the window. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s an awfully jolly 
morning, isn’t it? I promised to see 
after some live-stock for Miss Pomeroy’s 
stall — puppies, and kittens, and canary 
birds. Rum idea, isn’t it? What are you 
doing this morning, dear ?” 

It turned out that Mrs. Romayne had 
nothing particular on her hands beyond a 
visit to a jeweller in Bond Street, and 
accepting very easily his substitution of 
Miss Pomeroy’s commission for the legal 
studies to which he was supposed to 
devote himself in the mornings, she took 
up his reference to the weather, and sug- 
gested that they should drive together to 
execute first his business and then her own. 

“Tt will be rather nice driving this 
morning,” she said, ‘ And we can take a 
turn in the Park.” 

Certainly there was a certain amount of 
excuse for those people who had already 
begun to say that Mre. Romayne was never 
happy without her son by her side. 

She spared no pains, however, to make 
him happy with her, though no effort was 
ever perceptible in her gay little artificial 
manner; and as they drove along there 
was probably no brighter or brisker talk than 
theirs in progress in all London. They drove 
through the West End streets and pene- 
trated, in search of Miss Pomeroy’s re- 
quirements, into < gpe into which Mrs. 
Romayne had hardly ever penetrated be- 
fore; regions which rather amused her 
to-day in their squalor. When Julian 
had done his commission in plenty of 
time to undo it and do it again before the 
bazaar came off, as he remarked with a 
laugh, they turned back again and went to 
Bond Street. 

*“T have a little private matter to attend 
to here,” said Julian, as he followed his 
mother into the jewellers shop, “You 
just have the kindness to stop at your end 
of the shop, will you, please, and leave me 
to mine?” 

Mrs. Romayne laughed and shook her 
head at him. It was within a few days of 
her birthday, which was always demon- 
stratively honoured by her son. 





‘Now, you are not to be extravagant,” 
she said, holding up a slender, threatening 
finger with mock severity. ‘Mind, I 
will not have it. I shall descend upon you 
unawares, and keep you in order.” 

She let him leave her with another 
laugh, and he disappeared to the other 
end of the shop, while she followed a 
shopman to a counter near the door. 
Just turning away from it, she met Mrs. 
Pomeroy and her daughter. 

“ Now, this is really most delightfal !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Pomeroy, if any speech so 
comfortable and so entirely unexcited may 
be described as an exclamation. “It ia 
always charming to see you, dear Mrs. 
Romayne, of course ; but it really is par- 
ticularly charming this morning, isn’t it, 
Maud ?” 

“ That’s very nice,” said Mrs. Romayne 
brightly, turning to Maud Pomeroy with a 
smnile, and pressing the girl’s hand with an 
affectionate familiarity developed in her 
with regard to Miss Pomeroy by the last 
few weeks. A hardly perceptible touch of 
additional satisfaction had come to her 
face as she saw the mother and daughter. 
“ Please tell me why?” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Mrs. Pomeroy 
placidly ; she sat down as she spoke with 
that instinct for personal ease under all 
circumstances, which was her ruling cha- 
racteristic, ‘' That is just what I want to 
do. My dear Mrs. Romayne, it is the 
bazaar, of course. It really is a most 
awkward thing, isn’t it, Maud? It seems 
that we have asked twenty-one ladies—all 
most important—to become stall-holders, 
and we can’t possibly make room for more 
than eighteen stalls! Now, what would 
= Ah, Mr. Romayne, how do you 

0?” 

Mrs. Pomeroy had broken off her tale 
of woe as placidly as she had begun it, 
and had greeted Julian with comfortable 
cordiality. He had come up hastily, not 
becoming aware of his mother’s companions 
until he was close to them, 

‘* This is awfully lucky for me!” he ex- 
claimed. “I want a lady desperately for 
half a minute, and my mother won’t do. 
Miss Pomeroy,” turning eagerly to the 
demure, correct-looking figure standing by 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s side, “will you come to 
the other end of the shop with me for half 
a minute? It would be awfully good of 
you,” 

The words were spoken in a tone of 
fashionable good-fellowship—the pgeudo 
good-fellowship which passes for the real 
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thing in soclety—which, as addressed by 
Julian Romayne to Miss Pomeroy and her 
mother, was one of the results of his work 
in connection with the bazaar; and before 
Miss Pomeroy could answer, Mrs. Romayne 
interposed. Somebody very frequently did 
interpose when Miss Pomeroy was ad- 
dressed. No one ever seemed to expect 
opinions or decisions from her; perhaps 
because she was her mother’s daughter ; 
perhaps because of her curiously character- 
less exterior, while the fact that she had 
j never been known to controvert a state- 
ment—in words—doubtless accentuated 
the tendency of her acquaintance to make 
statements for her. 

“It will be awfully good of you,” Mrs. 
Romayne said to her now, laughing, “it 
will be awfully good of you, if you are kind 
enough to help this silly fellow, to insist 
on his remembering that his mother will 
be very angry indeed if he is extravagant. 
I shall have to give up having a birthday, I 
think.” 

Then as Julian, with a gay gesture of 
repression to his mother, waited for Miss 
Pomeroy’s answer with another pleading, 
‘It would be ever so good of you,” the 
girl, with a glance at her mother, said, with 
a conventional smile, ‘‘ With pleasure,” 
and walked away by his side. 

Mrs. Pomeroy looked after Julian with 
an approving smile, He was a favourite 
of hers. 

“Such a nice fellow,” she murmured 
amiably ; and Mrs. Romayne laughed her 

pretty, self-conscious little laugh. 

} ‘So glad you find him so,” she said. 
“Oh, ,by-the-bye, dear Mrs. Pomeroy, can 
you tell me anything about a Mr. Marston 
Loring * He goes everywhere, doesn’t he ? 
I think I have seen him at your house.” 

“Oh, yes,” returned Mrs. Pomeroy, as 
placidly as ever, but with a decision which 
indicated that she was giving expression to 
a popular verdict, not merely to an opinion 
} of her own, ‘“ He is quite a young man to 
know. Very clever, and rising. I don’t 
know what his people were; he has been 
so successful that it really doesn’t signify, 
you know. He lives in chambers—I don’t 
remember where, but it is a very good 
address.” 

‘Has he money ?” asked Mrs. Romayne, 

“T really don’t know,” said Mra. Pome- 
roy. “He is doing extremely well at the 
bar. By the way, they say,” and herewith 
Mrs. Pomeroy lowered her voice and con- 
fided to her interlocutor two or three 
details in connection with Marston Loring’s 


private life—the life which in the world 
no one is supposed to recognise—which 
might have been considered by no means 
to his credit. They were not details which 
affected his society character in any way, 
however, and Mrs, Romayne only laughed 
with such slight affectation of reprobation 
as a woman of the world should show. 

‘Men are all alike, I suppose,” she ssid 
with that fashionable indulgence which has 
probably done as much as anything else 
towards making men “all alike.” ‘“ By- 
the-bye, he was Lord Dunstan’s best man, 
wasn’t he?” 

Mrs, Pomeroy was just confirming to 
Mr. Marston Loring what was evidently a 
certificate of social merit, when Julian and 
Miss Pomeroy reappeared, and Mrs. Ro- 
mayne, with a pretty exclamation at 
herself as a “frightful gossip,” turned to 
the shopman, who had been waiting her 
pleasure at a discrect distance, and trans- 
acted her business. 

“We haven't settled anything about this 
trying business of the twenty-one stall- 
holders,” said Mrs. Pomeroy plaintively, as 
she finished. ‘‘ Now, I wonder—we were 
thinking of taking a turn in the Park, 
weren't we, Maud?” Mrs. Pomeroy had 
a curious little habit of constantly referring 
to her daughter. ‘It would be so kind of 
you, dear Mrs. Romayne, if you would 
send your carriage home and take a turn 
with us, you and Mr. Romayne, and I 
would take you home, of course. I really 
am anxious to know what you advise, for 
there seems to be an idea that I am in 
some way responsible for the awkwardness, 
So absurd, you know. I am quite sure I 
have only done as I was told.” 

Apparently it had not occurred to Mrs, 
Pomeroy that to do as you are told by 
four or five different people with totally 
different ends in view is apt to lead to 
confusion. 

Mrs. Romayne fell in with the plan 
proposed, after an instant’s.demur, with 
smiling alacrity, and the “turn in the 
Park” that followed was a very gay one. ; 
Miss Pomeroy and Julian laughed and 
talked together—that is to say, Julian 
laughed and talked in the best of good 
spirits, and Miss Pomeroy put in just the 
correct little words and pretty smiles which 
were wanted to keep his conversation in 
fall swing. Mrs, Romayne and Mrs, 
Pomeroy, facing them, disposed of tho 
difficulty in connection with the bazaar, 





after a good deal of irrelevant discussion, 
by saying very often, and in a great many 
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words, that two more stalls must be got in 
somewhere ; a decision which seemed to 
Mrs. Pomeroy to make everything perfectly 
right, although she had had it elaborately 
demonstrated to her that such a course 
was absolutely impossible. 

It was half-past one when Mrs. Romayne 
and Julian were put down at their own 
door, and the barouche drove off amid a 
chorus of light laughter and last words. 
The sunshine, the fresh air, the movement, 
or something less simple and less physical, 
seemed to have had a most exhilarating 
effect on Mrs. Romayne. Her face was 
almost as radiant in its curiously different 
fashion as Julian’s was radiant with the 
unreasoning good spirits of youth. 

‘Such nice people!” she said lightly. 
“T wonder whetber lunch is ready? I’m 
quite starving! Ob, letters!” taking up 
three or four which lay on the hall-table. 
“ Let us trust they are interesting!” She 
turned into the dining-room as she spoke, 
sorting the envelopes in her hand. ‘One 
for you—your friend Von Miihler, isn’t 
it?” she said, tossing it to Julian care- 
lessly. “One for me —an invitation 
obviously. One from Mrs. Ponsonby, about 
her stall, I suppose. And one from——” 

She stopped suddenly. The last letter 
of the pile was contained in a small square 
envelope, and addressed in what was 
obviously a man’s handwriting—a good 
handwriting, clear and strong, but some- 
what cramped and preciso, ‘Mrs, 
William Romayne, 22, Queen Anne 
Street, Chelsea.” A curious stillness 
seemed to come over the little alert figure 
as the pale blue eyes caught sight of the 
writing, and then Mrs, Romayne moved 
and walked slowly away to the window, 
still with her eyes fixed on thé envelope. 
She paused a moment, and then she opened 
it and drew ont a sheet of note-paper 
bearing a few lines only in the same small, 
clear hand, 

“ Well, mother, and what have your 
correspondents got to say? I have had no 
end of a screed from Von Miihler.” 

Nearly ten minutes had passed, and 
Mrs. Romayne started violently. She 
thrust the letter—still open in her hand, 
though she was looking fixedly out of the 
window—back into its envelope and turned. 
Her face had altered curiously and 
completely. All its colour, all the genuine 
animation which had pervaded it as she 
came into the room, had disappeared ; it 
was pale and hard-looking, and the lines 
about the mouth and eyes were very visible. 








“A dinner invitation from Lady 
Ashton,” she said, “and a long rigmarole 
from Mrs, Ponsonby to tell me that she is 
resigning her stall, and why she is doing 
it. Poor Mrs. Pomeroy should be grateful 
to her !” 

Her tone was an exaggeration of her 
bright carelessness of ten minutes before, 
forced and unnatural; her back was 
towards the window, or even Julian’s 
boyish eyes might have noticed the atiff 


unreality of the smile with which she | 


spoke, 

They sat down to lunch together, but 
the strange change which had come to her 
did not pass away. Julian did most of the 
talking, though the readiness of her 
comments and her smiles—which left her 
lips always hard and set, and never seemed 
to touch her eyes—prevented his being in 
the least aware of the fact. Their after- 


noon was spent apart; but when they met |. 


again there was that about her face which 
made Julian say with some surprise : 

“ Are you tired, mother ?” 

They were going to a large dinner-party 
before the very smart “at home” to which 
Julian and Mr, Loring had referred on the 
previous evening as an opportunity for 
meeting, and Mrs. Romayne was magni- 
ficently dressed. There were diamonds 
round her throat and in her hair, and as 
they flashed and sparkled, seeming to lend 
glow and animation to her face as she 
laughed at him for a ridiculous boy, Julian 
thought carelessly that he must have 
imagined the drawn look which had struck 
him—though he had only recognised it as 
‘*tired-looking ”"—on his mother’s face. 
As though his words'had startled or 
even annoyed her, she gave neither Julian 
nor any one else any further excuse for 
taxing her with fatigue. Throughout the 
long and rather dull dinner she was vivacity 
itself; her face always smiling, her bright 
artificial laugh always ready. As the 


evening went on a little flush made its | 


appearance on her cheeks, as though the 


mental stimulus under which that gaiety | 


was produced involved a veritable quick- 
ening of the pulses; and her son, when 
he met her in the hall after she had 
uncloaked for their second party, thought 


that he had never seen his mother look 


* jollier,” as he expressed it. 

“ We must look out for Loring,” he said 
eagerly. ‘Ob, there he is, mother, just 
inside the doorway! That clever-looking 
fellow, do you see, with a yellow button- 
hole 3” 
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It was easier to recognise an acquaint- 
ance than to approach within speaking 
distance of him; and some time elapsed, 
during which Mrs. Romayne and Julian 
exchanged greetings on all sides, and were 
received by Lady Bracondale, before they 
found themselves also just inside the 
doorway. Mrs. Romayne had given one 
quick, keen glance in the direction indi- 
cated by Julian, and then had become 
apparently oblivious of Mr. Marston 
Loring’s existence until Julian finally 
exclaimed : 

“Well met, Loring! Awfully pleased 
to see you! Mother, may I introduce 
Mr. Marston Loring ? ” 

She turned her head then, and bent it 
very graciously, holding out her hand with 
her most charming smile, 

“T have known you by sight for a long 
time, Mr. Loring!” she said. “I am 
delighted to make your acquaintance !” 

“The delight is mine !” was the response 
spoken with just that touch of well-bred 
deference which is never so attractive to a 
woman as when it is exhibited in con- 
junction with such a personality as Loring’s. 
“Tt is one for which I have wished for a 
long time !” 

“Seen the papers to-night ?” interposed 
Julian eagerly. “ We've lost Nottingham, 
you see |” 

He was alluding to a bye-election which 
had led to the political discussion of the 
evening before, and Loring nodded, 

“T see,” said Loring. ‘‘ Romayne has 
told you, no doubt,” he went on, turning 
to Mrs, Romayne, ‘that we foregathered 
to a considerable extent last night over 
politics—and other things.” The last 
words were spoken with a glance at the 
younger man which seemed to ascribe to 
their acquaintance an altogether more 
personal and friendly footing than political 
discussion alone could have afforded it, 
and Mrs, Romayne laughed very graciously. 

“Yes; he has told me!” she said, 
‘Tam rather thinking of getting a little 
jealous of you, Mr. Loring.” 

A few minutes’ more talk followed— 
talk in which Loring bore himself with 
his usual cynical and blasé manner, just 
tempered into even unusual effectiveness— 
and then Mrs. Romayne prepared to move 
on, 

“You must come and see us,” she said 
to Loring. ‘Julian will give you the 
address. I am at home on Fridays; 


and I hope you will dine with us before 
long |” 


She gave him a pretty nod and an “au 
revoir,” and turned away. 

“ He’s awfully jolly, isn’t he, mother ?” 
exclaimed Julian, as soon as they were out 
of earshot, 

“Very good style,” returned Mrs. 
Romayne approvingly. “He is just the 
kind of man to get on. You have a good 
deal of discrimination, sir,” she added with 
a laugh into his eyes. 

The mother and son were separated after 
that, and about half an hour later Mra. 
Romayne caught sight of Julian disappear- 
ing with a very pretty girl, whose face she 
did not know, in the direction of the 
supper-room, jast as she herself was greeted 
by Lord Garstin and pressed to repair 
thither. 

“Thanks, no,” she said lightly. ‘ There 
is such a crowd, and I really don’t want 
anything.” 

She paused. That accentuated vivacity 
was still about her, as the little flash was 
still on her face. But as she unfurled her 
fan, a certain intentness came into her eyes 
behind their sparkle which gave them 
something of the look which had lurked 
in them during her first weeks in London 
—a look of vigilant determination. She 
looked up at Lord Garstin with a little 
smile and a gesture which he thought 
unusually charming. 

“T want a little chat with you, though, 
very much,” she said with pretty con- 
fidence. “I’m going to ask you to give 
me some advice, do you know. Will it 
bore you frightfully ?” 

“Oo the contrary, it will delight me,” 
was the ready and by no means insincere 
response, 

Mrs. Romayne made a gracious and 
grateful movement of her head. “I would 
rather take your opinion than that of any 
other man I know,” she said confidentially. 
She stopped and laughed slightly. “It’s 
about my boy, of course!” she said. “I 
want to know what you think of a club 
for a young man in his position? Do 
you think, now, that it is a good 
thing?” 

“ Emphatically, yes,” returned Lord 
Garstin. “I consider a good club of the 
first importance to a young man. Your 
young man ought to be a member of the 
Prince’s.” He paused a moment, look- 
ing at her as she nodded her head softly, 
waiting as though for further words of 
wisdom from him, and thought what a 
delightful little woman she was. ‘ Suppose 





I talk to him about it ?” he said pleasantly. 
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‘*T will see to it with pleasure if you would 
like it.” 

Nothing, certainly, could have been 
more doightfal than Mrs. Romayne’s 
response, For an instant, as she spoke 
just the right words of graceful acknow- 
ledgement and acceptance, the intentness 
in her eyes flashed into the old triumph. 
Then she made a gaily disparaging com- 
ment on club life, and Lord Garstin’s 
advocacy of it, and a few minutes’ banter- 
ing, laughing repartee followed—that 
society repartee of which Mrs. Romayne 
was a mistress, From thence she drifted 
into talk about the party, and a complaint 
of the beat of the room. 

“Tt is time we were going, I think!” 
she remarked, with a gay little laugh. 
‘‘Bat a mother is a miserable slave, you 
see! I am ‘left until called for,’ I 
suppose |” 

“If I were not absolutely obliged to go 
myself,” returned Lord Garstin, “I 
shouldn’t encourage such a suggestion on 
your part. But as that is the case, 
unfortunately, shall I find your boy first 
and send him to you ?” 

Mrs, Romayne shook her head with 
another laugh. 

“T saw him retire to the supper-room 
a little while ago with a very pretty girl,” 
she said. “I make it a point never to 


assumed a ghastly appearance of bein 
carved in marble; her eyes widen 
slightly and became strangely fixed. The 
man was Dennis Falconer, and he and she 
were looking at one another across the gulf 
of eighteen years. 

It was only for a moment. Then Mrs. 
Romayne, still quite colourless, lifted her 
eyebrows prettily and made a gesture of 
amazed recognition, and Falconer moved 
and came slowly towards her. 

“What a surprising thing!” she ex- 
claimed, holding out her hand. “I had 
no idea you were here to-night ! How do 
you do? Welcome home!’ 

Her tone was perfectly easy and gracious, 
so ultra-easy, indeed, that it deprived her 
words of any personal or emotional 
significance whatever, and relegated their 
meeting-place with subtle skill to the most 
conventional of society grounds. The 
rather distinguished-looking man with the 
good reserved manner who stood before 
her accepted the position with grave 
readiness. 

“ Thank you,” he said. He spoke with 
distant courtesy, about which there was 
not even the suggestion of that matter-of- 
course friendliness as of distant kinship 
which had made her reception of him 
nearly perfect as a work of art. “Itisa 
great pleasure to us to be in England 

n ” 


hurry him under such circumstances! But | agai 


if you should meet him you might tell him 
that I am quite ready when he is. Good 
night !” 

The room was not by any means 
crowded now; it was getting late and a 
great many people were in the supper- 
room. The corner of the room in which 
Mrs, Romayne was standing happened to 
be nearly deserted; there was no one 
near her, and after Lord Garstin left her, 
she stood still, fanning herself and looking 
straight before her with her bright smile 
and animated expression rather stereotyped 
on her face. Suddenly, as if involuntarily, 
she turned her head ; she looked across to 
the other side of the room and met the 
eyes of a man standing against the wall, 
who had been looking fixedly at her ever 
since Lord Garstin joined her. For an 
instant not the slightest perceptible change 
of expression touched her face ; only the 
very absoluteness of its 
suggested that that immobility was the 
result of a sudden and tremendous effort 
of self-control; then the colour faded 
slowly from her cheeks and from her lips ; 
the smile did not disappear but it gradually 


immobility 





‘You have been away—let me see— 
two years?” said Mrs. Romayne, with the 
vivacious asumption of intelligent interest 
which the social situation demanded. 
“Five, is it? Really? And you have 
done wonderful things, I hear. Funnily 
enough, I have been hearing about you 
only to-night. I must congratulate you.” 

He bent his head with a courteous 
gesture of thanks, 

“You have had my note, I hope?” he 
said. ‘You are settled in London now, 
Thomson tells me.” 

Thomson was the family lawyer, and he 
and Dennis Falconer himself were Mrs. 
Romayne’s trustees under old Mr. 
Falconer’s will. 

‘Oh, yes!” she answered suavely. ‘I 
had it to-day, just before lunch. So nice 
of you to write to me, Yes, we are 
settled ——” 

She had been fanning herself carelessly 
throughout the short colloquy, glancing at 
Falconer or about the room with every 
appearance of perfect ease; but now, as 
her eyes wandered to the other end of the 
room something seemed to catch her 
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attention. She hesitated, appeared to 
forget what she had intended to say, tried 
to recover herself, and failed. 

Julian had come into the room, and was 
just parting gaily from some one in the 
doorway. Dennis Falconer did not take 
up her unfinished sentence; he followed 
the direction of her eyes across the room 
until his own rested upon Julian, and then 
he started slightly and glanced down at 
the woman by his side. 

Mrs. Romayne laughed a rather high, 
unnataral laugh. She faced him with her 
eyes. very hard and bright, and her lips 
smiling ; and through all the artificiality of 
her face and manner there was something 
lurking in those hard, bright eyes as she 
did it, something not to be caught or 
defined, which made the movement almost 
heroic. 

“You recognise him ?” she said lightly. 
*' Ridiculously like me, isn’t he ?” 

At that moment Julian started across 
the room, evidently to come to his mother. 
He came on, stopping incessantly to ex- 
change good-nights, laughing, bowing, and 
smiling ; and,as though there were a fascina- 
tion for them about his gay young figure, 
the man and woman standing together 
at the other end of the room watched him 
draw nearer and nearer. Words continued 
to come from Mrs, Romayne, a pretty, 
inconsequent flow of society chatter, but it 
no more tempered the strange gaze with 
which her eyes followed her son than did 
the unheeding silence with which Falconer 
received them as his grave eyes rested also 
on the young man. The whole thing was 
so incongruous ; the expression of those two 
pair of eyes was so utterly out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and with the 
laughing, unconscious boy on whom they 
were fixed, that they seemed to draw him 
out from the brightly dressed, smiling group 
through which he passed, and isolate him 
strangely in a weird atmosphere of his 
own. 

“Here you are, sir!” cried his mother 
gaily, looking no longer at Julian as he 
ag close to her at last, but beyond 

im. 

“Lord Garstin told me you were ready 
to go, dear,” said Julian pleasantly. “I 
hope I haven’t kept you ?” 

“There was no hurry,” she answered, 
smiling; her voice was a little thin and 
strained. ‘' We will go now, I think, but 
I want to introduce you first to some one 
whose name you know. This is your 
cousin, Dennis Falconer.” 





SOME NOTED CARDINALS. 


EVEN if not otherwise interested in eccle- 
siastical affairs, people cannot help being 
impressed when they hear of a country- 
man of their own being elevated to the 
rank of a Cardinal. It would not be fair 
to attribute our respect for the title to the 
reason Lord Melbourne gave for his ap- 
preciation of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, “that there is no humbugging 
pee of merit about the thing”; for 
ooking to the later examples of English 
Cardinals, it would be impossible to deny 
their claims to the highest rank in their 
adopted Church. But the historical asso- 
ciations with the title are so numerous and 
varied, the dignity itself is of such ancient 
and peculiar lustre, that the eminence it 
confers seems quite independent of the 
personal merit of its wearer. 

It is only a year ago, on a sombre 
winter's day, that we saw the symbols of 
a Cardinal’s dignity borne upon the simple 
coffin of the titular Archbishop of West- 
minster, as the long funeral train passed 
through sorrowful crowds of the humbler 
ranks of the people ; and the sight of the 
red Cardinal’s hat thus elevated gave a 
vivid sense of the long historical per- 
spective in which the famous Cardinals of 
the past appear—so many noted figures 
who helped to make the histories of their 
times. 

Tha origin of the title goes back to the 
early ages of the Church. Certain Bishops 
of dioceses near Rome, the priests of the 
principal Chuyches, the chief deacons of 
the fourteen ‘districts into which Rome 
was divided, formed the Pope’s Council, 
and assisted in the great functions and 
ceremonies of the Christian Ritual, There 
are still fourteen Cardinal deacons, but the 
number of the other orders of the “ Sacred 
College” has varied at different periods, 
till it was settled by Sextus the Fifth at 
seventy for the whole College, ‘‘as Moses 
chose seventy elders of the people.” 

But the early Cardinals were exclu- 
sively Roman functionaries, and although 
the Holy See called to itself distinguished. 
prelates of every nation, yet, in assuming 
the office of Cardinal, they usually vacated 
their other preferments, and took up their 
abode in Rome. Such was the case in the 
English Church, at all events, and though 
we have Englishmen among the Cardinals 
of the twelfth century, such as Robert 
Pullen, Cardinal and Chancellor at the 
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Roman Court, Anno Domini 1144, Nicholas 
Breakspear, who became Pope as Adrian 
the Fourth, and Herbert de Bohran, who 
was Becket’s Chancellor, and present at his 
murder; yet the first notable figure of a 
Cardinal in our annals is that of Stephen 
Langton. Langton, it will be remem- 
bered, was forced upon King John, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Papal 
power, but proved himself a thorough 
Englishman in the part he took in obtain- 
ing Magna Charta. 

A contemporary of Langton was Robert 
Curson, a Derbyshire man, who had 
studied at Oxford, and who was afterwards 
Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
Removing to Rome, he was made Car- 
dinal and sent by the Pope to preach the 
Crusade in France. Diverted from the 
Holy War in Palestine, he went with Guy 
de Montfort against the heretics of Tou- 
louse. The Cardinal, however, eventually 
started for the Holy Land, but died on his 
way at Damietta, Anno Domini 1218. 

Then there was Robert Kilewardly, one 
of the Black Friars or Dominicans, chosen 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who crowned 
and anointed Edward the First on the 
twenty-fifth of July, 1274, but who, 
on being made a Cardinal four years 
later, had to give up his see and 
proceed to Rome. Another English 
Cardinal, Black Hugh of Evesham, owed 
his promotion to his skill in medicine, of 
which he was pronounced the Phcenix ; 
and among others less distinguished, in 
the fourteenth century we have Simon of 
Langham, originally a monk of St. Peter's, 
Westminster, who saw the. Black Death 
sweep away two-thirds of his brethren, 
and who became Abbot of that venerable 
monastery, the church of which survives 
as our Westminster Abbey. The Abbot's 
skilful financial management caused him 
to be selected by King Edward the Third 
as his Lord High Treasurer, and his 
elevation successively to the see of Ely and 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. That his 
financial skill was not equally relished by 
those over whom he ruled, is evident from 
a Latin couplet which was suggested by 
his translation to Canterbury, and which 
has been freely rendered : 

Heaven rejoiced freely, when Simon quitted Ely ; 
Mortals wept in Kent, that Simon thither went. 

But Simon had to give up the primacy 
when he was made Cardinal, and died at 
Avignon in 1376. 

The first political Cardinal of our 
series, more the statesman than the 





Churchman, is Henry of Beaufort. We 
seem to be acquainted with this Cardinal 
from the play of “Henry the Sixth,” 
and with his quarrels with Humphrey of 
Gloucester. 
The Cardinal of Winchester forbids ! 

is a pronouncement that naturally maddens 
the good Dake Humphrey. The playwright 
takes the popular view of the matter, and 
ascribes the murder of the Duke to the 
aspiring Cardinal, while his death-bed is 
that of an unrepentant sinner— 

He dies and makes no sign. 

But the Cardinal, perhaps, is not so black 
as he is painted. He joined, indeed, in a 
crusade against the Hussites, although he 
actually employed the troops he had raised 
for that enterprise in defending the English 
conquests in France. He was also one of 
the council which condemned Joan of Arc 
to the flames; but these matters, which do 
not engage our sympathies on his side, 
were not likely to have troubled his 
conscience, 

A friend and ally of Beaufort was 
Cardinal Kemp, a man of Kent, and Arch- 
bishop first of York and then of Canter- 
bury ; “one of the wisest lords in ail this 
land,” said the ‘‘ meek usurper,” Henry the 
Sixth, when he heard of his death. Kemp 
was Lancastrian to the backbone ; but his 
successor, Cardinal Bourchier, contrived 
skilfully to see-saw between York and 
Lancaster. It was he who took the young 
Dake of York from his mother’s arms 
when she had sought sanctuary in West- 
minster, pledging his own life for his 
safety. And he certainly saw him safely 
into the Tower. Then he was per- 
suaded to crown wicked Uncle Richard, 
and seems to have thought no more of the 
poor babes in the Tower. He crowned 
Henry the Seventh after the death of 
Richard at Bosworth, and he married the 
King to Elizabeth of York; and soon after 
the good Cardinal-Archbishop died peace- 
ably at his favourite house at Knowle. 

Then we have John Morton, the builder 
of the handsome towers and gateway 
that are such a familiar object from the 
Thames at Lambeth. A stirring priest 
was he, if ever there was one; concerned 
as Bishop of Ely in the plots which led to 
the downfall of Richard the Third, and 


‘rewarded for his services to the new 


dynasty by being made My Lord of 
Canterbury. Thomas More, who had 
served him, makes his eulogy. He loved 
gardening, was simple in his way of living, 


yet liberal in public works, That he was 
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severe with heretics was only to his credit 
in the eyes of good Sir Thomas, who had 
a fine turn himself for applying such need- 
fal discipline. 

As the sixteenth century opens, the new 
spirit which moved the world seems also to 
have been infused into the Cardinalate. 
We have Cardinal Ximenes in Spain, the 
wasted, pallid anchorite who appears 
almost in the guise of a skeleton at the 
| brilliant banquets of the magnificent Court 
of Isabel. But Ximenes snowed all the 
dexterity of a practical man of the world 
in his efforts to consolidate the recently 
formed and still imperfectly welded 
monarchy of Spain. He, too, experienced 

How wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours, 
in the ingratitude of the young Prince 
whom he had so faithfully served, the 
future Emperor Charles the Fifth, that 
astute youth who took in all the greybeards 
of Europe. 

In Wolsey we have another great 
statesman, who forms a conspicuous figure 
in our annals with his brilliant train of 
nobles and of gentleman servitors, with his 
magnificent palaces, his generous patronage 
of the arts, his munificent foundations for 
the spread of education. 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and per- 
suading, the Cardinal might have retained 
his master’s favour to the end, in spite of 
the cabals against him, had he not fixed 
his eyes too obstinately on the papal tiara. 

When Henry the Eighth broke altogether 
with the See of Rome, a Cardinal, it may 
be noted, was one of his earliest victims. 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was in the 
Tower for denying the King’s supremacy 
over the Church, when the Pope, as a 
mark of approval, made him Cardinal. As 
in the present day, when a prelate is unable 
to attend the Consistory in person, the 
Pope sends an ecclesiastic commissioned 
to deliver the biretta and other in- 
signia of office to the new Cardinal, while 
one of the “noble guard” is entrusted 
with the red hat. The same formalities 
were arranged in Fisher’s case, and the 
brutal jest of the King is well known— 
that the Pope might put the hat on his 
‘Cardinal’s shoulders, for that he, the King, 
would not leave him a head on which to 
wear it, , 

With the Reformation comes to an end 
the list of official English Cardinals, with 
the exception of Cardinal Pole, closely 
connected with the Royal house, who 
escaped the King’s jealous vengeance, 





which vented itself on his mother and 
brother, who were both executed, and who 
lived to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
under Mary’s counter reformation. But 
although he lived in times of cruel perse- 
cution, the Cardinal, it seems, was a kind 
and gentle soul, who was ever averse to 
the burning of heretics. 

Meantime we must not forgot a Cardinal 
who applied himself to the burning of 
heretics with a fine verve and relish. Car- 
dinal Beaton was of a good Scotch stock, 
the nephew of that Archbishop Beaton 
who wore a shirt of mail under his rochet, 
and whose “conscience clattered” when 
he laid his hand upon his heart, to dis- 
claim any knowledge of the armed 
gathering of his allies the Hamiltons. The 
Cardinal himself was of the same strong 
texture, who had so fortified his Castle of 
St. Andrews, that “he feared neither 
English nor French.” In reality he was 
strong for the old faith and the French 
alliance, and when he burnt George 
Wishart before the ramparts of his Castle, 
he felt that he was rid of a partisan of 
England, as well as a pestilent heretic. 
But he had not reckoned with the Lairds 
o’ Fife, who had grievances of their own 
to avenge, as well as the death of their 
friend Wishart. 

A band of sixteen avengers, under John 
and Norman Leslie, and Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, presented themselves one fine 
May morning at the Castle gates, which 
had just been opened to admit a crowd of 
workmen concerned in beautifying the 
Cardinal’s fine chiteau. They slipped in 
with the workmen unobserved, pounced 
upon the Cardinal’s retinue one by one, 
and turned them out of the Castle, and 
closed and barricaded the gates, and then, 
in a body, they knocked at the Cardinal’s 
door. The Cardinal, aroused by the tur- 
moil, had taken the alarm, and would not 
open. The thick oaken door resisted the 
efforts of the conspirators. Then some 
cried to bring fire, and this was being done 
when the Cardinal surrendered, and was 
presently hewed down and stabbed in a 
dozen places. 

We are now arrived at the time of the 
wars of religion in France, when the house 
of Guise, conspicuous as the champions of 
the Church, were well represented among 
the Cardinals. Charles, brother of the 
great Duke of Guise, was made a Cardinal 
at twenty-two years of age; his brother 
Louis was also a Cardinal, and another 
Louis, Cardinal de Lorraine, was killed at 
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Blois in 1588. Of Evglish Cardinals the | 


age produces one of some note in his time, 
Cardinal Allen, of a good Lancashire family, 
and one of the founders of the English 
college for priests at Douai. Proscribed 
in England, he still contrived to visit his 
friends in Lancashire, and with the Jesuit 
Parsons was the chief adviser of the 
Catholic nobility of England, and he was 
always a thorn in the pillow of Queen 
Elizabeth. He is credited with a share in 
the design of the Spanish Armada; and 
anyhow, the Spanish fleet carried, in 
addition to the thumb-screws and pincers, 
piles of tracts bearing Allen’s name, which 
were for distribution among the conquered 
English, showing how Elizabeth was a 
usurper, and the Spaniards only the exe- 
cutors of Heaven’s behests. 

Of the same period is Cardinal Bellarmin, 
who gave his name to the “ greybeard” 
jugs which were freely imported from 
Flanders in the reign of James the First. 
The Cardinal was an eloquent Jesuit 
father, but it is not easy to trace his con- 
nection with the jugs. Then we have 
Cardinal de Retz, notable in French annals, 
and early in the seventeenth century we 
come to the formidable name of Armand 
Jean du Plessis, better known as Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

History, romance, the drama, have com- 
bined to illustrate the character of the 
great Cardinal. We see him bold, astute, 
unscrupulous, terrible alike to friends and 
enemies, but yet moved by great ideas and 
projects which he pursues with inexorable 
steadfastness. Then we have Mazarin, 
his successor, full of keen intelligence, and 
without a particle of principle, playing off 
parties and princes one against the other 
as in the card games in which he so much 
delighted. Mazarin’s great passion was 
avarice, and the fortune he left was im- 
mense, yet we find his niece, Hortense, 
who inherited a great share of it, keeping 
a basset table for her subsistence in 
Chelsea, and a defaulter for her rates and 
taxes. 

A fine figure of an English Cardinal was 
Philip Howard, brother of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and almoner to the Queen of 
Charles the Second, who was well known 
in the English society of the period, and 
who is mentioned by both Evelyn and 
Pepys in their diaries, A later Cardinal 
of the same noble house has only recently 
died. 

The eighteenth century brings us 
another famous Spanish Cardinal, Alberoni, 





the son of a gardener, who rose to be the 
chief Minister of State, and directed the 
policy of Spain according to his own 
ambitious projects. Part of his plan was 
the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne 
of England, and he had concerted the 
affair with Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 


who had no affection for the house of f, 


Hanover. Another Spanish Armada was 
imminent, but it all ended in a trumpery 
landing at Loch Alsh, almost forgotten 
except in local annals. 

But the house of Hanover had a friend 
in another Cardinal, perhaps the least 
creditable of the whole list. William 
Dubois was the son of a poor apothecary 


in the Limousin, and educated by charity, | 


took to teaching as a profession, and by a 
series of, for him, lucky chances, became 
tutor to Philip, son of the Duke of Orleans 


and that famous letter-writer, the Princess | 


Palatine, When Philip became Dake of 
Orleans and then Regent of France he was 
jastly held one of the most dissolute men 
of the age, and his tutor had no better 
character. The Princess had only one 
piece of advice to give her son on his 
assuming the regency of France: ‘ Never 
employ the wretch, the scoundrel Dubois.” 
But Dabois was indispensable to the 
indolent, good-natured Prince, and he 
thoroughly realised the need of his 
patron for a good understanding with 
England. Dubois was the friend and ally 
of Lord Stanhope, the English Minister, 
and between them they managed to dish 
the Jacobites as well as the party of the 
Duke of Maine, which was striving to 
overthrow the Regent. 

When Regent, Regency, and Cardinal 
have passed away, we find Cardinal Fleury 
acting as chief Minister at the scandalous 
Court of Versailles, a colourless kind of 
Minister, who strove to maintain peace all 
round and to keep things going for his 
time. Another Cardinal presents himself, 
De Rohan, the gay, the sceptical, in his 
green hunting suit with hounds, atten- 
dants, and cors de chasse, riding over a 
religious procession on the day of St. 
Sacrément, 

After this period we can reckon on no 
more Cardinals of the stirring, picturesque, 
if occasionally scandalous character of those 
of old times. We have such good, amiable 


men as Cardinal Weld, of the ancient }.- 


Catholic family of Lulworth, who gave up 
the family estate to his brother in order 
to enter the priesthood, and who even- 
tually took up his residence at Rome as 
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Cardinal, where his palace was the resort 
of the English Catholics who visited 
Rome. Of the same period is Cardinal 
Antonelli, the sagacious Foreign Minister 
of the Papal States, and if his policy was 
eventually overborne, it was by strength 
of battalions and not by strength of 
intellect, Then we come to the first 
English Oardinal, since the Reformation, 
who had resided among us as a Roman 
Catholic bishop, Cardinal Wiseman, a 
man of keen and polished intellect, who 
as a polemical writer had few equals. 
Next we have Dr. Manning, whose 
death has left a blank in so many bene- 
ficent schemes, and the equally honoured 
name of Father Newman, the eminently 
literary Cardinal. These are gone, but we 
shall soon have Cardinals once more among 
us, and the red hat, in spite of all the changes 
of the times, will still carry with it the 
charm of all the centuries during which it 
has been the emblem of sacerdotal dignity, 
and the reminiscences of the conspicuous 
part it has played in the tangled web 
of European history. 





HORATIAN FOLK-LORE. 


THERE are innumerable resemblances 
between modern popular customs and 
beliefs, and the pagan lore of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The greatly increased 
means of communication provided by 
railways and other scientific develope- 
ments of the last fifty or seventy years, 
have done much to stamp out local 
peculiarities, ancient survivals, and pic- 
turesque reminders of the past ; but there 
is still existing, both in these islands and 
abroad, a vast amount of popular belief 
and custom which is essentially of pagan 
and ancient origin. The works of some of 
the old Latin writers are perfect mines of 
information on points of modern folk-lore. 
There are others which contain fewer 
allusions to matters of this kind than are 
to be found in the pages of such a writer, 
for example, as Ovid, but which still 
present many points of interest from the 
folk-lorist’s point of view; and among 
these may be placed the works of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus. 

Early examples of notions and practices 
widely current in very recent times may 
be found in Horace, In the “ Ars Poetica” 
he alludes to the influence of the moon 
(“fracunda Diana”) in producing mental 
aberration, The same notion is alluded to 





in the Psalmist’s line: ‘The sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.” 
The fallacy is preserved in the etymology 
of our own word “lunatic,” and instances 
of the belief are continually cropping up 
in various parts of the world. est 
Indians say that the moon’s beams falling 
upon any one sleeping in the open air will 
twist the features, and that lunatics are 
worse when the moon is at the full. The 
same ideas prevail among the islanders of: 
the South Seas, In England the belief is 
common that if a child sleeps exposed to 
the beams of the moon, it will receive 
injury thereby. Lancashire children used 
to be told that when they saw the moon- 
light coming into their rooms, they should 
repeat the following lines, by way of 
averting the malign lanar influence : 


I see the moon ; 
The moon sees me. 
God bless the priest 
That christened me. 


Another allusion in Horace to which 
there are many parallels in both ancient 
and modern times, refers to the identifi- 
cation of a comet with the spirit of Julius 
Cesar. In the twelfth ode of the first 
book the poet says, as translated by 
Francis : 


And like the moon, the feebler fires among, 
Conspicuous shines the Julian star. 


It was commonly believed in Rome that a 
comet which appeared six months after 
Ceesar’s death, was a sign of his translation 
to the society of the gods. 

These fiery visitants of the sky were for 
many centuries held to be highly ominous, 
The old “Saxon Chronicle” observes : 
“This year the star called a comet ap- 
peared in August, and shone like a sun- 
beam every morning for three months; 
and Bishop Wilfrid was driven from his 
bishopric.” It is not every bishop whose 
troubles disturb the sidereal system. The 
arrival of the comet of 1456 synchronised 
with the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and was feared as the herald of 
farther disaster. 

In November, 1618, when Anne of Den- 
mark, the Queen of James the First, 
lay dying, a brilliant comet blazed nightly 
for some weeks over England, and the 
common people thought that it was sent 
as a flambeau to the Queen’s funeral. 
She did not die, however, till the fol- 
lowing March. Milton, in the second 
book of ‘Paradise Lost,” compares the 
appearance of Satan, when about to engage 
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in conflict with Death, to that of a comet 
burning in the northern sky, which 
From his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 
These words were probably written with 
special reference to the events of the time. 
During the composition of this part of the 
poem, a comet was seen for some weeks in 
the English skies, and as the celestial 
visitor arrived during the war with 
Holland, and as its appearance was fol- 
lowed in a few months by the great plague 
which devastated London in 1665, many 
people regarded the comet as the cause, or 
rather, the herald of the troubles which 
accompanied and followed its advent. 
Some of our common sports are to be 
found in the pages of Horace. In the 
ninth ode of the first book there is evi- 


dently an allusion to the game of hide and | 


seek, and the paying of a forfeit : 


The laugh that from the corner flies, 
The sportive fair one shall betray ; 
Then boldly snatch the joyful prize, 
A ring or bracelet tear away, 
While she, not too severely coy, 
Struggling shall yield the willing toy. 
In the “Satires” (ii. 3) we come upon 
the still popular form of divination by 
apple-pips. Roman lovers, by the use of 
finger and thumb, shot the pips of apples 
towards the ceiling, and if they struck it 
the omen was good, and their wishes would 
be accomplished. Pips are still used as a 
medium of divination by rustic lovers. 
The love-lorn lass puts a pip in the fire as 
she pronounces her sweetheart’s name ; if 
the pip bursts with a report it is a sign 
that he is faithful, if it burns silently his 
love is not true. In the ‘ Shepherd’s 
Week,” Gay’s Hobnelia tries the experi- 
ment another way. She places a pip on 
each cheek, one for Lubberkin and the 
other for Boobyclod : 
But Boobyclod soon drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love’s unsound ; 
While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last. 
Much of our plant-lore is derived from 
classic beliefs and practices. Horace sup- 
plies us with one or two instances, There 
are several allusions to the connection 
between ivy and Bacchus, the memory of 
which, until quite recent times, was per- 
petuated amongst us by the use of an ivy- 
bush as the sign of a tavern, The ivy-bush 
may still be seen over the door of many a 
village auberge in France and other Conti- 
nental countries. One of our old satirists 
remarks that “if the vintner’s nose be 
at door, it is a sign sufficient, but the 
absence of this is supplied by the ivy- 


‘thus caused to the original of the image. 





bush.” To “beat the ivy-bush” was 
ancient slang for the habit of frequenting 
taverns. Nowadays there is nothing to 
remind us of the old custom save the 
proverb, “Good wine needs no bush.” 
Horace alludes on more than one 
occasion to the sacredness of vervain, the 
“sacra .verbena” which was bound about 
the sacrificial altars. In the ode to Phyllis, 
the poet enumerates the attractions of his 
house: the Alban cask of wine, parsley 
and ivy for her hair, the shining silver 
plate, and the preparations for a sacrifice— 


With vervain chaste an altar bound, 
Now thirsts for blood; the victim’s crowned. 


Roman heralds and ambassadors wore 
vervain, or other sacred plant, entwined 
with fillets of white wool, bound about 
their heads; the chaplet, on account of 
the holy herb, being the equivalent of the 
modern flag of truce. One of our English 
synonyms for vervain is ‘‘ Holy Herb.” It 
was of old considered a strong defence 
against witches, 

Vervain was also used in various ways 
by our forefathers ; as a remedy for head- 
ache, in the composition of sundry charms 
and love-philtrer, and as a security against 
snake-bites, 

Ancient witchcraft is well illustrated in 
Horace’s various allusions to the charms 
and love-potions with the concoction of 
which witches were credited, their horrible 
brewings of the kind described in ‘ Mac- 
betb,” their power of riding in the air, 
their magic wheels, and use of waxen 
imager, It is evident that in Horace’s 
time witches were as active and as 
malignant as they were supposed to be in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
in England, both Old and New. The idea 
that harm can be brought to an enemy or 
a rival by the manipulation of his image 
in wax, clay, or other like material, is very 
widespread, and has persisted in remote 
districts until the present time. The 
‘modus operandi” varied considerably. 
If made of clay or wax, the thing could be 
put in a slow fire, and as the clay dried and 
crumbled into dust, or as the wax melted, 
so, it was thought, the life of the person 
whom it represented would be slowly 
wasted. Or the figure might be perforated 
by sharp needles, and agonising pain be 


Ovid, referring to Medea, says, as translated 
by Sir Theodore Martin : 


The absent she binds with her spells, and figures of 
wax she devises, 

And in their agonised spleen fine-pointed needles 
she thrusts. 
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Chaucer speaks of witches who make 
Ymages, lo, through which magike, 
To make a man ben hool or syke. 

The deaths of various sovereigns in 
medieval times were attributed to these 
practices. The widow of Henry the Fourth 
of France, and: her favourite, Leonora 
Concini, were accused of attempting the 
life of King Louis the Thirteenth by 
impaling a waxen image of His Majesty 
with pins. At the trial of Concini, she 
was asked by the judges to explain the 
arts by which she had gained an as- 
cendency over the Queen ; and she replied 


| boldly, and probably truthfully, “ My 


sorcery has only been the influence of a 
strong mind over a weak one.” Bigotry, 
however, triumphed over common sense, 
and the favourite was condemned as a 
sorceress, and was burnt at the stake, 
Among the Gaelic-speaking Highlanders 
the image was known as a “ corp creadh,” 
and was sometimes placed in running 
water, so that as the clay was slowly 
washed away, the intended victim’s health 
and strength might be gradually destroyed. 
Little more than twenty years ago such a 
“corp creadh” was found in an Inverness 
stream; its clay body was bestuck with 
pins, human nails, and birds’ claws. 
Another similar clay image figured in the 
Inverness police-court so late as 1883. 
Horace has several allusions to bird-Jore, 

In the ode to Galatea, he says: 

I, with my sage forecasting skill, 

For her I love and fear for will, 

By my strong pray'rs’ resistless force, 

Call from the East the raven hoarse, 

Ere, scenting rain at hand, again 

It seek its haunts amid the fen. 
In the same ode the woodpecker is 
mentioned as a bird of ill omen—the 
“boding jay” of Sir T. Martin’s version 
of Horace. There are one or two allu- 
sions to the ‘vagrant crow” as a fore- 
teller of rain. Another bird allusion is 
to the cuckoo, a bird that figures very 
largely in popular lore throughout Europe. 
Horace tells us how a passer-by called 
“ Cuckoo, cuckoo!” to a vine- dresser 
whose vines were untrimmed, and roused 
him to fierce indignation and the dis- 
charge of a torrent of bad language. 
A man whose vines were not trimmed by 
the time of the cuckoo’s arrival was 
considered a sluggard, and the cry of 
“Cackoo!” was therefore an ingenious 
form of insult, 

Among other items of belief and practice 

in the days of Horace which have lasted 
into modern times, sometimes with con- 





siderable variation, may be mentioned the 
sacredness of boundaries, long kept in 
mind in England by the annual perambu- 
lation of parish bounds; the observance 
of birthdays; the belief in the evil 
eye; the sacredness of fountains and 
wells, and of salt; the marking of lucky 
days with a white stone, long proverbial 
with us; the use of votive offerings and 
tablets ; and the special significance attached 
to the number three. 

Besides these, Horatian folk-lore includes 
one or two rather curious items that seem 
quite unknown in modern belief. Thus we 
learn from passages in the “ Satires,” that 
cocks are hatched from long, and hens from 
round eggs ; that shell-fish are best at the 
time of the new moon; and that dreams 
are true after midnight. With reference 
to dreams, Horace alludes to Homer’s 
description of the two gates in the House 
of Sleep: the one of horn, from which 
come dreams that are true; the other of 
ivory, from which come those that are 
false : 


Mere incorporeal films of dream, 
Which through sleep'’s ivory portal stream. 





* APARTMENTS, FURNISHED.” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


My name is Pybus—Jane Elizabeth 
Pybus—and I live in a quiet street within 
easy reach of ’bus or tram at the Elephant. 
These facts have nothing to do with the 
story I am going to tell, but I mention 
them in my own interest, because I have 
rooms to let, and advertisement is the soul 
of business. It is just possible that any 
one reading this account of how those 
rooms come to be empty might think they 
would suit him—mind, I say emphatically 
him—in which case he can apply to the 
editor for further information. 

Since the Free Libraries came up I have 
read a lot of novels, but though there is a 
landlady in most of them, who is either a 
sort of angel in a humble way or very 
much the other thing, according to the 
nature of the plot and the number of the 
volume in which she lets to the hero, or 
heroine, or both, if married and not yet at 
the end of their troubles, I have never 
yet found one in which things are looked 
at from the landlady’s point of view. 

I suppose this is natural, because most 
novelists have been in love, and have 
taken lodgings, too, in their time, though 
few have let them; but no one can call 
it fair, and, though fear of cramp in the 
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fingers alone is enough to prevent me from 
trying to write a novel, I think it*is time 
a landlady had her say, so don’t be dis- 
appointed if you find that this is what 
my nephew, the solicitor’s clerk, calls an 
‘ex parte” statement, the party in this 
case being a plain, elderly body of fifty or 
so, with a house of her own and a little 
something in Consols, who supplements 
her income by letting on her ground-floor 
a bed and sitting-room communicating, and 
on her first a comfortably furnished bed- 
sitting room. 

My ground-floor rooms were let, and 
had been for long enough, to Mr. John 
Whittingham, cashier in the Newington 
Branch of the Central and General Bank ; 
but my first-floor was empty, and the 
card in the window, when just about 
eleven in the morning, two years ago 
almost to the day of writing, comes a ring 
at the bell. 

I don’t keep a gir], so I went to the door 
and found a young woman there. 

Now, some people object to women as 
lodgers, I didn’t, then, providing they 
were respectable, and at this present minute 
I would as soon have a married couple 
without encumbrances—encumbrances say 
the advertisements, arrows in the hand of 
a giant said the Psalmist ; different points 
of view again, you see—as anybody. The 
woman, ten to one, will do half her own 
work, and the man is far more likely to 
come in sober when he has a wife waiting 
for him; he can’t give notice to let her 
speak her mind ever s0 free. 

Any one could see this girl was respect- 
able, though she looked as pert as you 
please. She was pretty, too, in spite of 
her pertness—which I set down chiefly to 
the unbecomingness of the nose-nippers 
she wore. 

“You have rooms to let?” she said, 
speaking as if her time was precious. 

‘* Yes, madam,” I replied—a nice con- 
venient word that “madam,” which I for 
one thank the drapers’ assistants for 
introducing ; with the bits of things that 
get married nowadays, you never know 
whether ‘ miss” is safe. ‘A room, that 
is. Will you please to step inside ?” 

“Oh! but how much is it a week?” 
she asked without offering to pass the 
doorstep, “If it’s more than I can afford 
to pay, it’s no use wasting my time and 
yours by looking at it.” 

I liked that. People who don’t care 
much what they pay often care less how 
long they owe it. 





‘‘ Seven-and-six for one person,” I re- 
plied. 
and a friend, ten shillings.” 

“Oh! I am not married,” she said, 
blusbing, as if being a single woman was 


something to be ashamed of, “and I shall | 


be quite alone.” 

She came in as soon as I mentioned the 
terms, and I knew that I was as good as 
let. No one that could afford to pay the 
money ever looked at my rooms without 
taking them, and no one who has taken 


them ever left through any fault of mine. | 


When they go, it’s through getting married, 


.or taking a country situation, or some such 


misfortune, for I do my best to make 
them comfortable. I claim no credit for 
it, mind; it’s just a matter of business 


with me; for if you make a man com- [ 


fortable he won't be half so keen on 
setting up a house and wife of his own. 


As I expected, when she had had a | 


good look round, and pried into all the 
holes and corners a man would never 
notice, she said she’d take the room, 


“Tf,” she adds, “you can give me a fF 


satisfactory reference.” 

Well, I need hardly say I didn’t expect 
that—me give her, mind you !—but as I 
liked the look of her, and the room had 
been empty some time, I humoured her. 

“Why, of course, miss,” I said. “There’s 
my gentleman lodger, Mr. Whittingham, 
is cashier in the Central just round the 
corner, and has been with me for years ; 


or, if you prefer it, the parson of the parish.” | 


“Oh, that will do nicely, thank you!” 
she replied, blushing again, as well she 
might, at having asked such a ridiculous 
thing. Who ever heard of references 
being wanted from a householder? ‘ My 
name is Maitland, and I éan refer you 
a . 

“Oh! no, miss, thank you,” I inter- 
rupted, hoping to make her feel ashamed 
of herself. ‘There isn’t the least need, I 
assure you.” 

But she persisted in giving me the 
names of two clergymen down in the 
country. And much good they did me. 

Would you believe that that girl had 
the impudence or the ignorance—I don’t 


know which—to walk round to Mr. Whit- } 


tingham and ask if mine was a respectable 


house? At least, I suppose that’s what 


she asked ; though when he came in to his 
tea and let out that she had been he didn’t 
say so. It was all, “Who is she, Miss 
Pybus? What is she? How. does she 
come to be alone in London ?” 


[Conducted by j 


“You and your husband, or you [ 
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“ Now, Mr, Whittingham,” I said, ‘‘ how 
should I know? If you ask me to guess 
I should say she was a teacher in the 
Board School. She’s pert enough, and as 
for being alone, if those school-teachers 
can’t take care of themselves, who can?” 

I could tell he had been struck with her, 
of course. When a man admires a girl the 
first thing he thinks of is that she ought to 
have some one to look after her—himeelf for 
choice—but I wasn’t afraid that anything 
serious would come of it, Mr. Whittingham 
being well over thirty, and therefore, as I 
supposed, tolerably safe not to make a fool 
of himself in the matrimonial way for many 
years to come. 

Not till next morning did I find out 
that Miss Maitland wasn’t in the Board 
School. Directly after breakfast she went 
out, to work as I thought, but before ten 
o’clock she was in again. 

M miss,” I said, “school’s never out 
ye ” ’ 

“School?” she replied, looking sur- 
prised. “I don’t know, I’m sure, Miss 
Pybus. I don’é go to school. I am a 
journalist.” 

“Oh! indeed, miss,” I said, taken aback 
in my turn, “and what journal might you 
represent ? ” 

“At present,” she replied, blushing 
again—such a girl to blush as she was in 
those early days I never did see—“‘I am 
unattached.” 

Thinks I to myself that’s only another 
word for unemployed, my lady ; I wonder 
how you mean to pay your rent? But 
pay it she did regularly, and though, so 
long as it was paid, where she got the 
money was no business of mine, I was 
certain that it wasn’t from the newspapers 
or yet the magazines, She used to divide 
her time between running round the town 
seeking what she called impressions and 
writing them down when found. Then 
she sent them off to editors, and after 
a while they came back. When we got to 
know each other better, she gave me a lot 
of them to read, and really I can’t blame 
the editors. There was just nothing in 
them—the impressions, I mean—and that’s 
a fact. The grammar was all right and_so 
was the spelling, while the handwriting 
was quite pretty ; but such ideas as there 
were had a familiar, second-hand sort of 
look even to me. 

‘My father,” she told me, “ knew the 


|. editor of the ‘ Pagsley Independent’ very 


well, and the ‘Independent’ used to print 
almost anything I wrote, so I know that 





influence must have a lot to do with it. I 
wish I knew some London editors.” 

“T am sure I wish you did, miss, if it 
would do you any good,” I said, “but as 
you don’t, you might take up something | 
that would pay better than this writing.” 

“Pay!” she exclaimed, looking quite 
indignant. ‘I don’t write for mere pay, 
Miss Pybus. I want fame, and I will win 
it if I write till I die.” 

Quite like the heroine of a novel, but I 
could have shaken her all the same. She 
had been with me nearly a year then, and 
I was sure she must be running short of 
money, because for months she hadn’t } 
bought so much as a new pair of gloves; 


‘and her boots, as I saw when I cleaned 


them, were getting that bad they were 
almost past mending. Therefore, being 
sorry for the girl, I hadn’t mentioned the 
taking something up without having the 
something in my mind. I had discovered 
that she could play quite nicely, and if 
she had been a bit more humbleminded 
I was going to tell her that I could find 
her some pupils for music, besides an 
engagement or two to play at quiet, friendly 
parties, where she would have been received 
just the same as a guest, and have brought 
away a few shillings more than she went 
with ; but after that, if I had spoken at 
all it would have been sharply, and I didn’t 
want to quarrel with her. 

For one thing, she was my lodger and 
paying me regularly enough so far, and for 
another, there was my birthday coming on, 
when I always give a little party myself, 
and I wanted her to play for us. Airs in 
the way of thinking herself too good to 
associate with me or the company I 
kept she never did assume, and when I 
mentioned the party a day or two later, 
she said she would be delighted to come. 
Come she did, and my party she spoilt as 
far as I was concerned. 

A nicer party than that one might have 
been I don’t think I ever did have. There 
was my brother Richard, the compositor, 
his wife and two children—that is, if you 
can call them children when one, as I have | 
said, is a solicitor’s clerk, and the other is 
in the dressmaking—another brother, 
William, and his wife, who keep a pork- 
butcher’s shop, my sister Maria, who 
married a Mr. Brabble in the undertaking, 
and quite a large way, with their three— 
two girls and a boy—and Mr. Whittingham 
—I couldn’t, even if I had wanted, have left 
him out, because we used his room, which |: 
has the piano in it, 
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Now, my nephew Fred, the solicitor’s 
clerk, is enough in himself to keep any 
party lively. Sing! There isn’t anything 
going at the halls he can’t sing, and as for 
a round game, what with his jokes and his 
tricks there’s that much noise you can’t 
hear yourself speak, while his sister Ada, 
in a ladylike way, is just as good fun. 

My brother William favours those two 
more plainly than is always pleasant when 
Maria is there, but she knows better than 
to show temper in my house,besides which, 
as I always teii her, if William should 
allow his feelings to get the better of his 
sense of justice to the detriment of her 
three, I'll make it up to them—at least, if 
I am spared to survive William—which, as 
he is a fleshy map, uncommonly partial to 
his own sausages, is more than likely. 

I must say, though, that Maria’s three, 
though as good children as ever were, are 
not to my mind the best of company. 
Whether it’s the influence of the business 
they can’t shake off, or natural melancholy 
inherited from Brabble, who is one of the 
most miserable-looking men I ever saw, I 
don’t know, but they are a great contrast 
to Fred and Ada, The only amusement 
they care anything about is dancing— 
Fred tells me they brighten up at a dance 
most surprisingly—and dance in my front 
room they can’t or shan’t, either. No 
matter, though, they are good children, as 
I have said, and no one need think I shall 
remember their little faults of manner in 
my will. 

It was at tea that it first struck me what 
a foolish thing I had done when I let Miss 
Maitland into my house, and it was the 
eyes she made at Mr. Whittingham that 
opened mine to my folly. They didn’t say 
much, not to each other, though they were 
as sociable and chatty with the rest of the 
company as any one could wish, but they 
looked a lot. Now, a cat may look at a 
king, as the saying is, but not, I conclude, 
as if she thought the king was cream and 
she could eat him, and that’s how Miss 
Maitland looked at Mr. Whittingham— 
and how he looked at her for that matter. 
That there was something between them 
was obvious, not only to me, but to the 
whole table. 

“Jane,” said Richard’s wife the first 
chance she got of talking to me quietly, 
“you mark my words, you'll be losing your 
prize lodger soon.” 

‘*No fear,” I replied, speaking braver 
than I felt, and rather short because I 
knew she was jealous of him stopping so 





long. “I still buy my own groceries, 
Mary Ann, and my cat has her ha’porth 
daily from one-legged Jimmy.” 

This must have touched her, because 
she always counts on her lodgers finding 
her in sugar, if not tea, and she lost a lady 
and gentleman who, though he was in the 
theatrical line, were as homely, decent 
people as you could wish to see, simply 
because her “ cat” made so free with their 
cold meat ; but she never winced. 

“No doubt, Jane,” she said; “ but he’ll 
be getting married soon for all that. Of 
course you don’t know much about it, but 
any one that’s had the pleasure of being 
courted can see he’s clean gone on that 
Mies Maitland.” 

Then, luckily for the harmony of the 
evening, we were interrupted. I trust I 
know the duties of hospitality and how to 
behave civilly to my guests, but Mary 
Ann would have had a piece of my mind 
for all that if Fred hadn’t come to ask if 
he could have one of my dresses and a cap 
to sing some tomfoolery or other in 
character. 

Just for a bit I did hope Fred might 
cut Mr, Whittingham out, but Miss Mait- 
land somehow didn’t seem to appreciate 
Fred, though he was as usual taken with 
a fresh face, and when he found he made 
no impression he soon made his peace 
with his old flame, his cousin Eliza, Maria’s 
second girl, 

But really I haven’t the heart to write 
down all that happened at that miserable 
party—miserable, I mean, for me. The 
others all said they enjoyed themselves 
even more than usual, and, as it was 
two o'clock before Maria, who is always 
fidgety, began to talk about going, I 
believed them, especially as if they hadn’t 
enjoyed themselves, it must have been 
their own fault. Everything to eat and 
drink was provided of the best, and, not 
being myself a judge of tobacco, I had 
asked Mr. Whittingham to buy me a 
dozen of the nicest twopenny cigars to be 
had in London, which, Fred said, smoked 
better than any twopenny he ever lit, 
though what he meant by grinning and 
winking at Mr. W. about them I don’t 
know. 

As for amusement, Fred worked his 
hardest, and I will do Miss Maitland the 
justice to say she played whenever and 
whatever she was asked, besides taking a 
lot of trouble to accompany Fred, who is 
very particular about the time, and the 
key, and that sort of thing. Then Mr. 
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Whittingham exerted himself more than 
he had ever done before, and altogether it 
was a great success, which I should have 
enjoyed as much as any of them, but for 
the trouble in my mind, 

Not long after that party, Mr. Whitting- 
ham left the bank, and didn’t seem to 
trouble himself much about finding a new 
situation either. When Miss Maitland 
would let him, he went about the town 
with her, seeking impressions, I suppose ; 
but that didn’t last long, because he went 
away for three months—keeping on his 
rooms, mind you—and while he was away 
she fell ill. 

“How has this young lady been living, 
Miss Pybus?” asked the doctor I called in, 
whether she liked it or not, as soon as I 
saw that it was serious, 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “ except that she 
has plain bread and butter breakfasts and 
teas, I really can’t tell you.” 

“You don’t happen to know what sort 
of a dinner she has?” he asked. 

“No, sir, I do not,” I replied, “She 
usually dines out.” 

“And with Duke Humphrey, I expect,” 
he said, shaking his head. “ Now, mind, 
Miss Pybus, she is to have plenty of 
nourishing food—mutton broth, port wine, 
and all that sort of thing. Don’t you ask 
her whether she’ll have this or that, but 
just get it ready.” 

Now, isn’t that just like a doctor? The 
patient is to have this and have that, but 
never a word said about where the money 
is to come from. That Miss Maitland was 
just about at the end of her tether I had 
thought for some time, and the doctor 
putting her illness down chiefly to her 
having half-starved herself—without my 
knowledge, mind you—made me as sure 
of it as you can be of anything in this 
uncertain world. Nevertheless, I did my 
best for her, and saw that she wanted for 
nothing. Though I was vexed I had ever 
let her enter my door, I liked the girl, and 
for more than a month I never sent in a 
bill, as the poor thing was in a sort of low 
fever, and not fit to be worried. I began 
to have hopes, too, that I had made a 
mistake about her and Mr. Whittingham. 
She kept talking as if he had gone away 
because of her, and she certainly never 
had a letter from him. 

Just as she was pulling round a bit, 
though, back comes Mr. Whittingham, and 
& fine stew he was in when he found how 
she was. 

“T ought not to have gone away, Miss 





Pybus,” he said. ‘“She’s not able to take 
care of herself.” 

Now, if a girl of one-and-twenty who 
comes up to London to win fame as a 
journalist isn’t ablé to take care of herself 
well enough to get plenty to eat, she had 
best stay down in the country, I think, 
and so I told him. 

“Do you mean to say she has been 
starving *” he asked. 

“Not likely, Mr. Whittingham,” I replied. 
‘Not since her food’s been under my 
control, at least; but the doctor did say 
she had let herself run down terribly low, 
partly, I take it, through want of money, 
and partly through want of sense.” 

Then I told him about the music pupils, 
and he said she was a noble girl. I can’t 
see it myself. Sheer obstinacy, I call it, 
to be so mad after fame as to refuse work 
by which she might have earned enough to 
buy herself proper food. 

He said, besides, that she was to have the 
best of everything, and he would pay for 
it, and the very next time the doctor came 
in he called him into his sitting-room, 
where he stayed a time I hope, for his 
own sake, he remembered to charge for. 

A day or two later my gentleman asked 
if he could see Miss Maitland, and when I 
told her she blushed all over her white 
face, and said, “ Yer, she would see him.” 
She was sitting all propped up with pillows 
in a big easy-chair when he came in—of 
course, I stayed in the room for propriety’s 
sake—and he took her hand, which he held 
that long that I thought he never meant 
to let go. Then they went through some 
more of that eye-business they had spoilt 
my party witb, only she hadn’t her nose- 
pinchers op, and her eyes looked a lot 
larger by contrast with her thin face, and 
then he murmured: “Lucy, have you 
changed your mind?” and she murmured : 
“ Yer, John,” 

I couldn’t help feeling some sympathy 
for them, she being ill and he out of a 
situation, but, as it turned out, I needn’t 
have wasted it. He had left the bank of 
his own accord, and because he had come 
into a fortune, while as for her, I doubt 
whether fretting, because he had gone 
away when she refused him the firat time, 
hadn’t as much to do with her illness 
as going without her dinner, and then 
worrying over her writing on an empty 
stomach, 


I didn’t know then there had been a F 


first time, but I found out afterwards that 
he had proposed to her before and that | 
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she had rejected him, because she thought 
married life would interfere with her 
pursuit of fame. It would have served 
her right, wouldn’t it, if he had never 
come back ? 

Not for a moment did I dream, when I 
knew of his fortune, that they would be 
content to begin in lodgings. Nothing 
less than a house on the Clapham Road 
would suit miss, if you please, and the 
furniture that went in it would have done 
you good to see, 

No, I didn’t quarrel with them—thank 
goodness I can keep my feelings under 
control—nor did they come to me hand- 
in-hand as lodgers about to marry would 
have done in a novel and tell me their 
family histories, All I know is that she 
seemed to have no relations, so she stayed 
on with me until the wedding, which took 
place as soon as she was well, 

When they came back from their honey- 
moon they gave a house-warming party, 
and invited all those that were at mine; 
and, though they were my own relations, 
all of them talked as if I ought to be very 
thankful I had been the means of bringing 
the two together. 

“Quite romantic,” says Maria, and, 
perhaps, it may be, but I am a practical 
woman, and every time I see the “ Apart- 
ments, Furnished” card in my window I 
make up my mind afresh there shall be 
~ more such romantic goings on in my 
ouse, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE TOLLING BELL. 


GEOFFREY started that night by train 
to Liverpool, and Porphyria, two days 
later, took home her secret to Bryans. As 
she could not have mentioned his name 
without betraying herself and him, which 
she was quite resolved not to do, Mr, and 
Mrs. Cantillon were left in ignorance of 
his visit. The Rector was half sorry, half 
relieved, that his friend should have gone 
away without another word. Fanny had 
never thought that he would be foolish or 
presumptuous enough to come, and laughed 
gently at her husband on the subject. It 
was lucky, she said, for himself and for 
other people, that all the world was not so 


“You don’t believe in true love, then, 
Fanny ?” said the poor Rector, between a 
smile and a sigh. 

“My dear, I believe in the fitness of 
things,” said Mrs, Cantillon reprovingly. 

Porphyria herself, to say the truth, was 
a little frightened at what she had done. 
It seemed as if Geoffrey Thorne in those 

arting moments, by right of his great 

ove for her, had been gifted with some mys- 
terious power which made him invincible. 
Poppy in her right mind, even for the sake 
of sending him away bappy, would bardly 
have bound herself by what now looked 
most seriously like an engagement. At 
that moment the strength of his love had 
been so great that she felt as if she loved 
him in return. When he was gone, and 
that magnetic power had faded to a 
memory, she knew that liking, admiration, 
gratitude, pity, the vague acknowledgement 
of some sort of claim, had all crowded 
together on her side to represent love. 
She had felt so tired and so lonely too. 
It had been comforting to know that she 
might lay her fate in hands so strong 
and loving. It was impossible to doubt 
Geoffrey. The devotion he gave her now 
would last their lives, she knew. She 
even knew that if he had had a little more 
self-confidence, in that supreme moment, 
he need not have kept to his plan of going 
to America at all. A very complete victory 
lay within his grasp just then, if he had 
not been too much dazzled to see it. That 
night at the hotel, soon after he was gone, 
there had even flashed into her mind the 
possibility of stopping him. ‘‘ Why should 
I be alone and sad for a year?” 

By the next morning this hardly 
existing wish had passed for ever; a year 
began to seem only too short, and by 
the time she reached Bryans the person- 
ality of Geoffrey’s relations began to seem 
much clearer to her than his own. Mr, 
Thorne, excellent, ordinary ; Frank, un- 
imaginable as a brother-in-law; Lucy, 
certainly the best of them, but rough, 
loud-voiced, a true woman of her kind, 
but not of Poppy’s. With those three, of 
course, she had scarcely an idea in common. 
The more these figures impressed them- 
selves upon her mind, the more strongly 
she felt that marriage into such a family 
must be out of the question without a 
love for one of its sons which she did 
not feel. 

Yet her resolution was not in the least 
weakened. She had told Geoffrey to come 





sentimental. 


back to her in a year, Unasked, in a 
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literal sense—for the second time in her 
life, though she did not know it—she had 
given him’ what amounted to a promise. 
And to break that promise, it seemed to 
her, would be a very much deeper degrada- 
tion than to marry a yeoman’s son. If 
Geoffrey Thorne came back to claim her, 
she would him—yes, and in Bryans 
Church, and with no other idea than to 
live on at Bryans. The county would be 
amused, would turn its back, perhaps—let 
it. Why should she waste a thought on 
people who would be at her feet if she 
married a millionaire, no matter what his 
father might have been? Aunt Fanny ? 
Well, she would get over it in time; and 
the Rector, Poppy shrewdly guessed, 
would be to a certain extent on her side. 
He would think it his duty to disapprove ; 
but he loved Geoffrey. 

All these things arranged, disarranged, 
rearranged themselves in Poppy’s head 
through the windy days of late October, 
while the beeches of Bryans were once 
more clothing themselves in flame, She was 
alone at the great house, and not sorry to 
be alone, though her aunt tried to persuade 
her that it was impossible, and that she 
ought to live at the Rectory, as Mr. Can- 
tillon would not listen to the alternative 
plan of moving his goods to the Court. 

Poppy lived chiefly in her own old 
rooms upstairs, where she had the company 
of Geoffrey's works of art, his sketch of 
; Herzheim, and his picture of Maggie. 
Unlike some people, Poppy was never 
inclined to wish that picture away. She 
could look at it without resentment or pain. 
Sometimes she even wondered why, and 
asked herself if she were made of ice or 
stone, that all the past story, so painful 
and strange, should only seem to affect her 
as a story, not as a real present pain. It 
was perhaps because the suddenness of the 
shock which killed her faith in Arthur 
had had a simply numbing effect on a 
nature which had never before known 
what it was to be deceived. It was certain 
that not even a flush of anger was called 
up by the thought of those two and their 
treason, She did not feel unkindly to- 
wards them; they had passed out of her 
life for ever, her lover and her friend. 
She would even have been glad to hear 
their names, to know where they were, if 
they were happy. But naturally no one 
mentioned them to her, and she could not 
ask, Once she thought, “ When Geoffrey 
comes back, I will ask him. He will find 
out everything I want to know.” 





Thus a certain confidence in the future, 
based on the character of that faithful 
servant whom she had promised to reward, 
mingled itself with a more positive dread, 
this again finding itself resisted by all the 
honour and strength that Poppy’s an- 
eestors had left her. In this curious 
state of mind, very silent and dreamy, 
she spent the first few days after her 
return to Bryans. 

She went out very little, except to her 
aunt’s house. Sometimes, leaving the little 
lady in the drawing-room among her china, 
which wanted constant rearrangement, she 
would pace up and down the garden by 
the Rector’s side among the late roses, 
between the tall Michaelmas daisies and 
the lingering asters and chrysanthemums, 
consulting him about new cottages she 
wished to build, then gradually falling 
into dreamy, forgetful silences, so that he 
found his wise answers and good sugges- 
tions thrown away on what had seemed 
just a moment before such a practical lady 
of the manor. 

Once or twice, at these times, if the 
Rector had only known it, Geoffrey’s name 
almost escaped her; she was on the edge 
of making his future a positive fact by 
telling her old friend of the promise which 
she had half made and meant to keep. 
But something silenced her; perhaps, 
though it may seem unworthy, a certain 
pride and shame ; perhaps a fear of losing, 
through some energetic action of Aunt 
Fanny’s prejudices, a prospect, a subject of 
thought, which was not without its sweet- 
ness; perhaps, too, the knowledge that 
trusting one person with such a secret 
meant telling all her little world, and in 
it his relations. She and her secret were 
safer alone, though sometimes her head 
ached with wistful, puzzled thinking, when 
she spent long hours at her sitting-room 
window, looking down the gold-touched 
avenue, or under the great trees on the 
garden terrace that faced the sunset. 

By the end of the week the winds had 
calmed down, and the first Sunday after 
her return was a quiet day with a sky of 
faint but cloudless blue, soft autumn mists 
lying about the lower ground of the park, 
crimson hawthorns shining with innumer- 
able sparkles of light, yellow leaves floating 
down in the avenue. Poppy went alone 
through the wood to meet her aunt and to 
walk to church with her. The peace of 
nature made her feel peaceful. She thought 
of Geoffrey without disturbance, even as 
she passed old Church Corner, gloomy 
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and shuttered up, for no one lived there 
now, She thought of all that he had done 
for her; how worthy he was of anything 
she could do for him. She wondered if, 
under those new skies, more blue perhaps 
than these, Geoffrey was thinking of her, 
and she answered her own question with- 
out the possibility of a doubt. It was one 
of Geoffrey’s fortunate moments, and he 
might have been happy if he could have 
seen the smile that touched his lady’s lips 
as she turned into the Rector’s field and 
went down towards the bridge and the 
willow-shaded water; a smile at her own 
question, for who could possess her lover’s 
thoughts if not she ? 

Then suddenly—it was as if a cold cloud 
shadowed the field and dimmed the sky— 
the church bells ceased chiming, and one of 
them, the oldest, the deepest in voice, 
began to toll. 

Poppy stopped short on her way down 
the field. In the tone of that bell there 
was something so solemn, so mournful, as 
to be almost overwhelming ; and it seemed 
to linger and to vibrate in the quiet air, 
between the slopes of the village. For 
whom it might be tolling she had no idea ; 
she had not heard of any serious illness 
among the people. Aunt Fanny might 
know ; she was coming over the bridge 
now, and Poppy moved on again more 
quickly to meet her. But she came with 
a question. 

“ Why is the bell tolling, Poppy, do you 
know? Who can it be? The Rector 
knew nothing when he went to the school. 
I do hope it is nobody he cares much 
about, poor dear ! ” 

As Poppy turned back with her, and 
they walked up to the gate, and along the 
road towards the church, they were both 


{ discussing the probabilities as to the 


various infirm old men and women in 
Bryans. It seemed almost certain that 
one of these must have been released 
suddenly from the fretfal burden of years. 

One or two groups near the churchyard 
gate looked grave enough, and people were 
whispering together; but Mrs. Cantillon 
saw the Rector crossing the churchyard 
from the school, and hurried to overtake 
him. Poppy followed her a few yards 
behind. The solemn notes of the bell 
seemed to fill the air, to strike upon her 
brain. Afterwards she was sure that she 
had known, long before she heard them, 
the few words which the Rector, with a 
white face, turned round to say to his wife, 
and which she, shocked and almost breath- 





less, repeated to her niece as they entered 
the porch together. 

‘Geoffrey Thorne is dead.” 

Poppy said nothing. She turned sick 
and almost faint, and stretched out her 
hand blindly to the rough stone of the 
wall, Darkness was before her eyes, the 
figures round her swam, and for a moment 
she felt as if she was falling, falling through 
measureless depths of dreary cold and pain. 
In reality she neither fell nor fainted, but 
recovered almost instantly from the sudden 
shock, and walked after her aunt into tho 
church, with trembling, uncertain steps, it 
is true, but even more upright, more stately 
than usual, white and stiff, with mouth 
firmly set and eyes castdown. The Bryans 
people looked at her curiously ; most of 
them had hardly seen her since her return ; 
hardly, indeed, since the catastrophe a few 
months before. They thought her sadly 
changed ; putting down, as was natural, 
her white looks to that past and hopeless 
trouble, and certainly not tracing it to the 
same cause as the emptiness of Mr. 
Thorne’s pew. 

I¢ was no wonder that the Rector’s 
voice trembled, and often nearly failed 
altogether. He did not allude to the news 
which had only reached him a few minutes 
before the service began ; but that morning 
in church was remembered long and long 
by the people of Bryans. 
hymns or words of regret could have 
deepened its solemnity. A feeling much 
more eloquent because unexpressed seemed 
to brood over the vacant places, to spread 
earnestness not always belonging to village 
church-goers among those who had known 
Geoffrey, who could remember him, many 
of them, from his restless boyhood to this 
last unfortunate winter. The fact that no 
one knew any particulars seemed to deepen 
the strain, and it was almost a relief when 
the service was over, even if the organist, 
a young man who had admired Geoffrey, 
and envied his artistic power, brought 
tears to some eyes by breaking suddenly 
into Chopin’s “ Faneral March,” that most 
heartrending of music. 

At the first cry of those mournful spirits 
Miss Latimer got up and left the church, 
quite unconscious of the staring eyes of 
the village children, unaccustomed to see 
her tall figure amongst them as they 
hurried down to the gate. She walked on 
alone to the Rector’s field, and down to 
the bridge, and up the path to his garden. 
There she paced up and down the path, 


waiting ; frowning, with eyes fixed on the | 
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gravel at her feet, in the vain effort to 
realise what Aunt Fanny had said ; while 
suddenly again, as if bringing the proof 
she wanted, that deep old bell resumed 
its solemn tolling. 

Once or twice Poppy spoke to herself. 
The first time she said, “‘ Then I am free,” 
A moment after she added, “ Geoffrey, 
if you would come back to me now!” 

The bell went on tolling; not a leaf 
moved on the quiet trees, and the calm 
blue sky looked down with a cold and 
peaceful indifference, So he was lying now, 
cold, peaceful, indifferent, the man in whom, 
hardly more than a week ago, life and love 
had been so strong as almost to compel 
the response he wanted. Was it really 
possible # 

Perhaps Poppy had been alone for ten 
minutes, when Mr. and Mrs, Cantillon 
came slowly in at the lower gate of the 
garden, Aunt Fanny looked very grave 
and sympathetic; the Rector was pale, 
his eyes were dim, and he could hardly 
speak without tears. . 

“You must really have some luncheon 
first, dear,” said Mrs. Cantillon. ‘* Poppy, 
he is unreasonable. He wanted to start 
off to Sutton Bryans directly the service 
was over—such a trying visit—and he so 
upset by this sad news that he could 
hardly get through the sermon !” 

Poppy lifted her eyes and looked at 
Mr. Cantillon with a curious steadiness. 
She tried to speak, but only succeeded in 
saying : 

“Ts it true? Tell me——” 

tT don’t suppose the poor Thornes know 
much yet,” he answered. “As far as I 
can understand, it happened the day before 
the steamer reached New York. A child 
fell overboard in stormy weather, and he, 
poor fellow, saw it first and jumped in. 
They rescued the child but not him. Poor 
Geoffrey—dear fellow ! ” 

“Don’t, Henry!” cried Mrs. Cantillon. 
“Well, it was a brave action, and after 
all, perhaps the poor man had not so very 
much to live for. I don’t mean that he 
might not have got on very well in 
America, and perhaps succeeded better in 
farming than in painting. However,” 
she concluded, with a little air of resigna- 
tion, “it was not to be.” ; 

“Listen, Aunt Fanny,” said Porphyria, 
in so strangely earnest a tone that they 
both turned towards her, forgetting every- 
thing else for the moment. ‘I wish you 
both to know that Geoffrey Thorne had 
something to live for. He came to see me 





in London, to say good-bye. He wrote to 
me first, and I shall always keep his letter. 
Before he went I told him that he might 
come back ina year. Do you understand 
me as he did? I told him I would promise 
nothing—but it was a promise, all the 
same.” 

* Poppy, what do you mean?” exclaimed 
her aunt in breathless amazement, ‘“ You 
must be out of your mind! You did not 
care for that man. You never told us,” 

* No, I knew what you would say, and I 
could not change my mind, so it was best 
to tell nobody. Whether I cared for 
Geoffrey Thorne, time would have proved. 
I could be sure of one thing, for the first 
and only time in my life, Aunt Fanny—he 
cared for me.” 

The little lady’s cheeks became crimson, 
and her eyes gleamed with indignation. 
Henry Cantillon laid his hand on her arm 
to quiet her, but she would not be quieted, 

“Poppy, how can you, how can you 
speak so!” she cried. ‘Haven't we all 
been punished enough?- I am sure I have 
had enough misery, without hearing you 
say with your own lips that you meant to 
disgrace us all, just because a poor un- 
fortunate man happened to care for you. 
Really you make me say that Providence 
has stepped in to save you from your own 
madness,” 

“Hush, Fanny; say no more,” the 
Rector broke in, with such positive 
command that his wife walked suddenly 
away and left them. 

Then he stood looking silently at 
Porphyria. He was strongly moved, and 
in his delicate face might be read admira- 
tion mixed with sorrow, regret, and yet 
relief. 

‘‘My dear child,” he murmured under 
his breath. 

“You knew, Uncle Henry,” she said. 
“You knew he was worth all of us put 
together,” 

‘Yes, I knew,” said the Rector, with a 
deep sigh, “And yet—and yet, my 
dear——” 

The bell went on tolling. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. MISS LATIMER. 


PORPHYRIA went home alone, and spent 
the afternoon alone on her terrace. She 
did not go back into the house till five 
o'clock, till after the sun had sunk, a red 
ball, behind the distant trees, and blue 
mists were creeping up from the river and 
from the damp hollows of the path. Then 
twilight hurried on, though delayed by a 
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rosy after-glow which came up from the 
north and overspread the sky, brightening 
the dull autumnal world with a magic 
flash which seemed hardly the work of 
nature as England knows her. 

This light had not died away when 
Miss Latimer sent to her old coachman 
and ordered the pony-cart to be brought 
round at once. She wished West to go 
with her himself. West could only obey, 
though privately of opinion that for no 
one else in the world would he have 
consented to spoil his Sunday evening. 
And he was glad that such humours did 
not often take Miss Latimer. It was very 
kind of her, of course, to drive over s0 soon 
to Sutton Bryans, but in West’s opinion, 
confided to Mrs. Arch, she would have 
been wiser to wait till Monday. The 
Thornes were people who kept themselves 
to themselves pretty well, and cared at 
no time for much of their neighbours’ 
company ; was it likely they would want 
visitors the very day such sad news had 
reached them ? 

‘You let our young lady please herself, 
Mr. West,” retorted Mrs. Arch. ‘She 
knows better than you nor me.” 

It did not occur to Miss Latimer to ask 
their opinion. She drove Bobby through 
the village, West sitting in discreet if 
slightly injured silence, passing the church 
just as the bells began to chime for 
evening service. It was almost dark by 
the time that Bobby’s swift feet brought 
her to the gate of the old farm. There 
were lights in several of the windows, and 
Lucy Thorne, pacing restlessly up and 
down outside, stood still as the wheels 
came flying up the road, The light from 
the door, which stood open, fell full on 
the small, stiff, upright figure, the plain 
dark gown, the white, fixed face, the dark 
eyes full of angry and hopeless grief. 

For Lucy there was no comfort. Her 
brother Geoffrey, little as she saw of him, 
had been the romance, the ornament, the 
brightness of her life. Through those last 
months, the more she had disagreed with 
him and disapproved of his doings the 
better she had loved him. She had been 
proud of his art, of his good looks, of his 
refinement ; and even his long, hopeless 
attachment seemed to Lucy to lift him far 


above the ordinary level of men she knew. : 


She had even ceased to regret such a waste 
of his best feelings, since Miss Latimer, by 
her generosity towards Maggie, had proved 
that her nobleness was not all on the out- 
side, 


Yet now in the first bitterness of grief it 
was natural that Lucy should shrink with 
almost passionate repugnance from the 
woman who in simple truth had spoilt her 
brother’s life. 

She was too proud to turn away. Stand- 
ing there stonily, she allowed Porphyria to 
stop her pony and get out of the carriage 
close by, though all the time she asked 
herself why people in trouble could not be 
left alone. Dear Mr. Cantillon, that after- 
noon, had certainly not gained much by 
his visit. Her father had had nothing to 
say. Frank had gone out almost imme- 
diately. She had talked a little because 
she must, but had not shown a spark of 
feeling. As for tears, she hardly knew 
what they were, and certainly now their 
very source was dried up within her. 
What was there to say, or think, or feel ? 
Geoffrey was gone, and would never come 
back, never. She could not share her old 
recollections with anybody. Her father 
and Frank had never understood or cared 
for him as she did. Now, after tea, they 
had gone out on their business as usual ; 
and the house stifled Lucy. She could not 
go to church to be stared at, If it had not 
been for her many duties she would have 
liked to go away altogether to some lonely 
corner of the fields, to stay out all night 
under the stars that were now shining, Of 
course nobody could understand those feel- 
ings, and Lucy knew that she would not give 
way to them, and would go on doing her 
daily work as steadily as ever, with only 
one difference—that the post would never 
bring a letter from Geoffrey, that he would 
never come home again. 

All would become easy enough, no doubt, 
and she had only one wish now—to know 
farther particulars of his death, and the 
child’s name for whom his life was- given. 
It seemed a strange end to all his am- 
bitions—ambition in art, ambition in love 
—all the high aspirations of a young man’s 
life, mistaken, perhaps, but never un- 
worthy. Why was it? To such a question 
Lucy could find no answer. But through 
the stunned death of her thoughts and 
feelings there shot a keen thrill of pain 
when Porphyria came up to her, tall, slight, 
fair in the twilight, and took her hand, and 
then instantly drew her closer, and touched 
her cheek with cold lips. 

Lucy shrank and almost cried out, but 
turned silently and led the way into the 
house, along the broad passage, in at the 
open door of the old living-room. 





It was empty, even of dogs; the door 
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into the garden, which generally stood 
open, was shut, and there was no light but 
that of an uncertain, flickering fire. Lucy 
j pointed to a chair, and her manner was 
not polite or gentle. She went to put 
more coals on the fire, while Porphyria, as 
pale as herself, stood with one hand on the 
chair and looked on. 

* Won't you sit down, Miss Latimer?” 
said Lucy harshly. 

Poppy sat down. Her hostess sat down 
too. It was very plain that she was asking 
herself: ‘‘Why has this woman come 
here? Could she possibly think we 
wanted her ?” 
| Poppy, however, was thinking so little 

of her own position, and so much of 
Geoffrey and his sister, that no consciousness 
of this kind troubled her, She could not 
flatter herself that Lucy Thorne was glad 
to see her, that was hardly to be expected ; 
but she could carry out her own resolve 
that Geoffrey’s memory should be honoured, 

Will you tell me, Miss Thorne,” she 
began, in tones so sweet that no one could 
have been angry, ‘if his drawings are here?” 

Lucy lifted her head and stared. She 
{ almost said, “What business is that of 
yours ?” and in fact the word “ what” had 
escaped her, when something softened her 
astonishment and wrath. 

She had been rude probably to every 
one else in Bryans, but never yet to Miss 
Latimer. There was always something in 
Poppy, a gentle frankness, a dignity 
without self-assertion, which checked the 
roughest and boldest tongue; and Lucy, 
with all her peculiarities, would have 
scorned not to pay honour where it was 
j due. So this strangely sounding question 
was answered by the one word, ‘' Yes.” 

“ And you will keep them here?” said 
Poppy, very low. 

‘T shall keep them here,” Lucy growled 
in reply. 

“Will you let me come and see them 
sometimes? You know, I can never 
forget him.” 

There was a dead silence. They could 
hear, beyond the crackling of the fire, 
sounds outside of Bobby’s impatience as 
he stamped and pawed the ground. 
Porphyria, lifting her eyes slowly to her 
companion’s face, saw upon it a curiously 
cold and bitter smile, in which indeed she 
might have read volumes of accusation, 
mixed with sad advice to her ladyship to 
* pray heaven for a human heart.” What 
did it matter to Geoffrey whether Miss 
Latimer remembered or forgot him ? 





Poppy did not quite read all this, but 
she saw that Lucy Thorne despised her 
poor attempt at something which should be 
more than common sympathy—that she 
almost, indeed, denied her right to speak 
at all. 

Her task seemed very difficult. She 
had come, led by an irresistible instinct, 
with a certain confidence that Geoffrey’s 
sister must understand her, with a feeling 
that she was bound in honour to let 
Geoffrey’s relations know what they would 
have known if he had lived to return to 
them. No question as to the wisdom of 
her promise, as to whether she might or 
did regret it, must intrude here ; and if 
there was any temptation to escape all 
consequence of her rashness by silence 
now, it only rose up to be conquered. 

She withdrew her eyes from Lucy’s 
stern face and fixed them on the small 
flames that were leaping up under the 
great, dark chimney. She sat very straight 
in her high-backed chair, her hands folded, 
the fingers white from the tightness with 
which they were pressed together. Her 
heart beat fast, but the stillness of her 
pale face gave no idea of the effort with 
which she spoke. She looked just then, 
one may fancy, like the beautiful picture 
of her great-aunt, Miss Elizabeth Latimer, 
who never married because she never met 
the man she could feel to be her equal. 
This proud lady might very well be dis- 
pleased at the comparison, for what was 
her descendant doing here by firelight in 
this old farmhouse kitchen? If Por- 
phyria had shown herself, at a moment 
of excitement, a very foolish, romantic 
womap, was that any reason why she 
should forget all self-respect, ignore all 
self-preservation, and place her fine old 
name at the mercy of those Thornes, who 
would hardly have presumed to sit down 
in her great-aunt’s presence? Different 
ages have different ideals, and Porphyria 
might have found self-scorn a worse thing 
to bear. 

*T have something to tell you,” she 
said to Lucy, who looked at first as if she 
scarcely cared to listen, but was soon 
gazing in incredulous, admiring surprise. 
“ You remember what you said to me one 
day about your brother Geoffrey—you told 
me that he had cared a long time—it was 
not quite news. I had seen something 
in the winter which made me uneasy, and 
I only wish I had known it long before, 
and I should never have consented to his 
doing all he did for me. I think now I 
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must have been very stupid, and you, if 
you knew all, must have thought me very 
horrid too, but I won’t go back to all 
that now. I have something to tell you 
beyond all that. When we were in 
London the other day Mr. Cantillon met 
him, and he told him that he was going, 
and the next afternoon I had a letter from 
him, and then he came himself to say 
‘Good-bye.’ I am not sure that I ought to 
have said what I did; honestly, I have 
been a little sorry since, because it 
frightened me. I believe it was selfish- 
ness, because,” her voice broke and nearly 
failed, and it was not the fire that flashed 
her face rosy-red, “it made me happy to 
know that he cared for me so much, and 
he was so good, one trusted him so. But 
I don’t think I treated him quite fairly, 
you know—I really am not sure that I 
could care for anybody now—but I told 
him to come back in a year and tell me 
again. I said it was not a promise, but 
it was, you know, and I am quite sure I 
should have kept it.” 

Dead silence again. 

“Why have you told me? Nobody 
need have known,” said Lucy, very roughly 
and suddenly. 

“T thought I should like you to know. 
Please understand that you may tell your 
father and everybody you choose. I can 
do nothing else for him now.” 

Lucy set her lips tight, and stared 
harder than ever at the motionless figure 
in the chair. The firelight was strangely 
becoming to Poppy’s soft young beauty— 
her shining hair, her dreamy eyes, the 
melancholy sweetness of her mouth. Lucy 
got up, walked across the room, and knelt 
down close to her; no coldness or bitter- 
ness in her eyes now. Geoffrey’s own 
could hardly have expressed a deeper, more 
reverent admiration. 

“Thank you with all my heart,” she 
said, “He went away happy. Heaven bless 
you! I would have given all I was worth 
to know it. No, my dear, I shall not tell 
my father. No human being shall know 
it from me. Why should they? It will 
be better so.” 

Before Poppy could speak, Lucy bent 
her head and burst into a passion of tears, 
the first that had been shed, perhaps, for 
Geoffrey. Long before she was at all 





comforted, the patience of West and Bobby 
was exhausted, and they were scampering in 
the cold, dark twilightup and down theroad, 
Mr. Thorne and Frank looked into the 
room and saw the strange group before 
the fire, and slunk silently away, being 
quite unaccustomed to women’s tears, and 
almost terrified at the sight of Lucy’s. 
‘*So Miss Latimer came to see you, my 
girl? ’Twas kind of her,” said William 
Thorne, late that night, to his daughter. 
“The poor lad would have been pleased. 
From the time he was a little chap no- 


body was like Miss Latimer, Do you 
remember, Lucy ?” 
‘‘ He was right, father. She is as gooa 


as she’s beautiful.” 

William Thorne never knew any more. 

“Let's hope,” said he, “that one of 
these days she'll marry a man who's 
worthy of her.” 

“Do you think such a man exists? I 
don’t,” said Lucy. 


Persons of Lucy Thorne’s character are 
apt to be exaggerated in their enthusiasm, 
as well as in their dislikes, and in their 
opinions generally. ‘There are, no doubt, 
men worthy of Porphyria, even as she is 
now—a nobler, better, wiser woman for 
the lessons she has learnt. But no one of 
these has yet found his way to the old 
Court among the beech-woods, where she 
lives her quiet yet active life among all 
those poorer neighbours who love her and 
look up to her; protected in her turn by 
the near and faithful affection of the 
Rector and Aunt Fanny. 

Poppy’s sitting-room is hung all round 
with Geoffrey Thorne’s sketches, and none 
of the very few people who are admitted 
there venture to criticise her taste in art. 

Yet perhaps it is as well—and not only 
for worldly-wise reasons that Mre. Cantillon 
might give—that Geoffrey’s love for her, 
strong as ever, for the first time happy 
and hopeful, should have been laid to 
sleep so soon, before the future with all 
its uncertainties could touch it. It is as 
well that the moment which drew those 
two together should also have parted them, 
saying to Geoffrey’s deaf ears, even when 
her kiss seemed to crown the love of his life : 

“This that seems like greeting is in 
truth farewell.” 
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